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with a special competence in educational matters; the adminis-
trative council included a representative of the Ministry for
Home Affairs and one of the Ministry of Finance.
The State might hand over to the E.NJ.M. any number of
schools, and entrust it with the foundation and management of
new ones. Local governments might do the same, provided that
the councils of the E.N.I.M. and the Ministry agreed that the
school was useful and would work properly. All these schools
were considered as of State standard as regards the value of
their examinations and certificates. Private schools which, after
inspection, were judged good enough could join the E.N.I.M.
on the same conditions as the State schools; all other private
institutions for secondary education were to be accepted as
members of the E.N.I.M. on application, if their standard was
considered high enough by the authorities of the Ente. The
Provincial Supervisors (Provveditori), who used to have the right
to decide on the founding of private schools, had henceforth to
submit their views to the directory of the E.N.I.M. On the other
hand, the Provincial Supervisors could delegate representatives
of the E.N.I.M. to inspect private schools not belonging to it.
It was clear that the first aim the legislators had in mind when
they founded the E.N.I.M. was to bring together under a unified
control all those activities which were not easily reached by the
inspecting eyes of the government and political authorities.
Bottai claimed that Gentile's attempt to give vitality to the private
schools had failed; the fault, in his opinion, was that there was
no organization co-ordinating the various activities and no proper
hierarchy of schools; that was why the only schools which
prospered, taking advantage of the * State examination*, were
the ecclesiastical ones. The E.N.I.M. should meet this need.
But Gentile meant to safeguard freedom of teaching. Bottai did
not dwell on this dangerous point; on the contrary he reminded
those interested in it that, although they were not compelled to
join the E.N.I.M., it was little less than treason to abstain from
so doing: *To be a member of the E.N.I.M. is a duty for each
private school'. A secondary aim of the E.NJ.M. was to allow
more elasticity for the State to set up or control schools which
could not be run on exactly the same lines as the regular ones.
The authorities of the E.N.I.M. could in fact authorize all those
alterations in time-tables, distribution of subjects between
teachers, merging of several forms of the same type of school
or of different schools, which might be considered advisable.
Many places which could not be provided with certain schools,
either because there were too few pupils or for other reasons,
might benefit from these provisions.